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On the 16th April, 1901, Mr. Alexander 
Mich IE delivered a lecture on " The Political 
Obstacles to Missionary Snoeess in China " in 
the St. Andrew's Hall, Hongkong, under th& 
auspices of the Hongkong Odd Volumes 
Society. 

H.E. Sir Henry Arthur Blake, K.C.M.G.^ 
Governor of Hongkong, presided. 

Mr. MiCHiE said: — 

With the exception of a few extremists who 
glory in the contemplation of martyrdom, who 
regard the efEusion of blood as no drawback 
whatever to the propagation of their fairh,. 
men of all classes must deplore the violence 
which attends missionary operations in China. 
Periodical outrages, destruction of life and 
property, savage passions incessantly inflamed 
spreading like a bush-fire among the Chinese 
people, holocausts of adherents to foreign sects i 
such things are all too frequent and too 
wide- spread to be attributed to local or acci- 
dental circumstances. The root causes of theso 
ever recurrent phenomena must be constant,, 
and they must be general. And so long as the 
root causes remain it is obvious that similar 
effects must be expected to show themselves. 
How far the ramifications of these untoward 
effects extend is probably but faintly realisable 
by persons at a distance from the scene. The^ 



irorld resoands with the cries of persecuted 
missionaries, but grievous as are their woes, 
the sufferings of foreigners can bear little 
comparison with the miseries entailed on the 
natives who have to bear the brant of the 
onslaught. The foreigners concerned are not 
only few in number, but they have means of 
escape, and it is in their own choice whether 
they remain at or return to tiie theatre of 
danger. But their native disciples having no 
such option are tied to the soil, and are as 
helpless as sheep before their shearers. Of 
their griefs the outer world hears virtually 
nothing. 

The common sense of mankind must re- 
cog^nise this state of thinics as an evil. Those 
who are the most sincerely devoted to Christian 
teaching must feel poignant regret that its in- 
troduction to the richest field in the whole 
world i^ould be associated with outbursts of 
cruelty, and the letting loose of the fiendish 
passions of men. If it be presumed that the 
most ardent proselytiser* always with the 
special exceptions referred to at the outset — 
would prefer that . his religion should make a 
peaceable, and not a stormy entrance into the 
empire of China, it follows that the lay world 
stands on common ground with missionaries in 
viewing with consternation the bloodshed ^ich 
stains their path. 

Unfortunately, however, the acknowleged evil 
is one which, like bubonic plague, is practically 
without a remedy, sinoe no two sects, scarcely 
any two men, could ever be got to agree upon 
measures either of prevention or cure. But 
though, under these circumstances, discussion on 
the subject may appear to be idle, yet people can 
no more refrain from discussing it than they 



can avert their thoug'hts from other irreparable 
calamities. Go where one will, the missionary 
question is in every mouth : it is a standing* 
topic for the forum as well as for t<he 
study. There may be regions of the earth 
where religious propagandism is properly 
left to the care of its professional sponsors, 
but so far as the missions in China are 
eoncerned, their operations fill too large a 
place in the world*s affairs for the considera- 
tion of them to be relegated to tonsured monks 
or to eX'Ojfficio theologians, no matter of what 
sect. For the truculent feelings which these 
missions have aroused in China raise questions 
of international ethics which threaten to upset 
the political equilibrium of the globe, to embitter 
inter-racial relations, and even to threaten the 
world's peace. Were it merely the progress of 
Christianity as a religion which was being 
obstructed by the opening of the flood-gates of 
savagery, its self -constituted guardians might, 
like other corporations, resent the intrusion of 
outside opinion. But the gravity of the matters 
at issue is such as to override mere professional 
scruples, since it is not religion alone ^important 
as that is — which is affected by the course of 
events, but the wellbeing both of the people of 
China and of the Western States. 

And as it is the civil power of Christendom, 
with the military force ^'controlled by it, which 
is responsible for the introduction and main- 
tenance of missionaries in China, every subject 
and citizen of these States shares a responsibility 
of which he can be no means divest himself. It 
seems, therefore, the bounden duty of the 
public at large to exercise their minds on this 
Mission question, to observe where it trenches 
on the rights and liberties of the Chinese people 
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and the sovereignty of their Government, to ex- 
amine dispassionately che various claims set up 
by the propaganda, and to come to some con- 
clusion as to the extent to which the military 
forces of Christendom may be legitimately used 
to support a course of procedure which is 
calculated, if not intended, to overturn the ex- 
isting polity of China. 

We are justified in assuming from the history 
of missions in past centuries, as well as from all 
contemporary experience, that the Christian 
religion, as such, has never provoked the Chinese^ 
Government or people to a'?ts of violence : and 
that their real objection to the propaganda has 
been, and is, primarily political, and only 
incidentally religious. Missionaries of all de- 
nominations and in all ages have testified in the^ 
amplest manner to this fact. A French mis- 
sionary in the 14th century wrote from Central 
China : — " In this empire there are men of all 
nations under the sun and monks of all sects ;. 
and as every one is permitted to live in whatever 
belief he pleases, the opinion, or rather the- 
error, being upheld that each one may effect his- 
salvation in his own religion, we are enabled ta 
preach in perfect liberty and security." Five- 
hundred years have worked no change in the 
Chinese attitude. Mr. Boss, the well-known 
Scotch missionary of Manchuria, says: — '*A» 
far as religion is concerned; the Chinese are not 
only reasonable, but extremely tolerant, till the 
professed religion assume, or is believed to- 
assume, a political aspect." 

But, that being the case, the so-called per- 
secutions and martyrdoms of Christians lose all 
their religious significance : the very terms by 
which they are commonly described are mis- 
leading. For assuredly no heavenly vision 



hag ever said to a Chinese, " I am Jesns 
whom thou persecutest." We may without 
injustice to either side assume the prac- 
tical and secular standpoint of the Chin- 
ese, for though it be true that we of the 
lay community might take exception to much 
that is presented to the Chinese in the 
name of Christianity as having little relation 
•or resemblance to the gospel of Christ, yet our 
consideration of the missionary question will be 
-conveniently simplified by leaving the subject- 
matter of its religious teaching on one side. We 
can do this on the double ground that what is 
beyond our ken is also outside of our responsi- 
bility, and that it is not the doctrines of the 
missionaries, whether pure or corrupt, which 
«re the inciting causes of hostility. 

But if not their doctrines, then it is some- 
thing else that brings down Chinese vengeance 
upon the missions ; and that something is not 
far to seek. It is writ large over the whole 
liistory of mission work in China, so that he 
that runs may read it. What the Chinese 
object to in foreign missions, and will resist to 
the death, is their political pretensions, apply- 
ing the adjective in its widest sense, so as to 
include the sphere of social relations. For 
the most important politics in China are family 
and village politics ; and it may safely be said 
that if missionariies could live on good terms 
with the local communes, and keep clear of 
tribal feuds, the higher Chinese authoritie!< 
would be only too glad to leave them un- 
molested. 

On the other hand, an attitude of brusque 
hostility towards rural observanees, of open 
•derision of time-honoured superstitions, and 
«uch like, necessarily generate resentment, and 
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resentment is apt to gather strength, and 
Xy under stimulating conditions, may easily 
^ develope into ferocity, especially where an 
outlander is the object of it. 

The claims of the Roman Catholic propaganda^ 
are so notorious that it would be superfluous to 
recapitulate them before an audience like this. 
To put the matter concisely, they would con- 
vert the population of China into French 
citizens, thus constituting an imperium in 
inipeHo, subversive of the authority of the 
native Government. All Protestants recognise, 
most of them deplore, and many of them 
denounce this state of things, while the Chinesd 
are driven by it to despair, ©r to desperate 
reprisals. 

It is argued, however, on bahalf of Protest- 
ant Missions, that they are innocent of the 
charges whieh lie so heavy against their 
Catholic rivals; that as they do not assume 
official rank, nor directly interfere in the 
administration of justice, their proceedings are 
void of ofEence This plea, which has been 
put forth by English secular journals of the 
highest repute, does not cover the ground, and 
even within its narrow limits it is unsubstantial. 
Granted that Protestant missionaries do not 
publicly assume official functions, yet their 
active interference in native courts and in 
native quarrels is beyond question ; it has for 
years been one of the recurrent subjects in their , 
periodical literature. I have often seen it 
debated in these journals to what extent it is 
politic or consistent with the missionary pro- 
fession to support their adherents in litigation 
or in village feuds, the actual existence of the 
practice being always taken for granted. 
Indeed it is not easy for the missionaries alto- 



prether to avoid iucli interf^^rence. Their 
disciples are in trouble, and seek connsel. Is 
their pastor to refuse to listen or advise ? And 
if he advises, is he not taking part in the^ 
quarrel ? Is the man who furnishes the ammuni- 
tion and loads the gun a less active combatant 
than him who fires it? A well-known mis- 
sionary in North China, Mr. Candlin, thus 
describes and comments on the practice in a 
letter published some years ago in a daily 
newspaper : — "A missionary," he says, "receives- 
a report from one of his Church members 
that his heathen neighbour is persecuting 
him. He applies to the mandarin, who 
refuses to see him. Then he goes to his 
Consul. His Consul reluctantly refers it to* 
the higher Chinese authorities. They send 
down a wen shu ordering the local mandarin to- 
stop persecution. The native convert has never 
appealed on his own account to the mandarin. 
On examination it may or may not turn out a 
bogus concern altogether. Ten to one it is an 
insignificant affair. . . . But the remoter con- 
sequences are not insignificant. The Christian 
has been taught to lean upon a protection he is- 
not entitled to; the heathen feels that he is 
being tyrannised over by the hated foreigner, 
who, according to his notions, has no business 
to be in the country ; the mandarin has been 
snubbed for no fault of his own ; the higher 
officials feel that in admitting the missionary 
they pulled down a house over their heads ; and 
the consul wishes the missionary and his 
peddling concerns far enough." 

Testimony of this character is worth more than 
its face value, if we consider the professional bias 
which had to be overcome before a working mis- 
sionary could bring himself to make such a public 
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declaration, and the risk of obloquy incurred bv 
any individual in any profession who casts reflec- 
tionon his cloth. It is well also to bear constantly 
in mind in this connection, that all we know 
about mission afPairs is from the missionaries 
themselves — a circumstance which places us at 
an immense disadvantage in forming our opinion. 
The other side is never heard. Such hints as 
we do get from native sources deserve the 
more attention from theit rarity; and in cases 
where thpy happen to coincide with the expressed 
views of missionaries, the agreement possesses a 
special signifiance. A Chinese literate, in an 
anti-Christian tract, gives his versionof the mis- 
sionary procedure so nearly identical in terms 
with that of the candid writer just quoted that 
we can hardly evade the cod elusion that they 
are both speaking the truth. " The missionaries," 
he says, " without sufficient knowledge of the real 
facts of the case, and deceived by the ex parte 
statements of their converts, are in the habit of 
<;oming forward as their protectors and openly 
assisting them. It often happens that they 
hide away the defendant in a suit in order that he 
may not appear in court, and in certain instances 
when the guilt of an offender has been 
<50Dclusively proved and his punishment decided 
on, they in the mosjt public manner have con- 
nived at his getting away to a foreign country, 
with the result that he is not to be had, and the 
case remains in abeyance.** 

No doubt the missionaries do their best to dis- 
criminate between the true and the false in all 
«uch cases, but " f •r ways that are dark and for 
tricks that are vain the Christian Chinese is 
peculiar," and, thanks to his foreign instruction, 
is several degrees 'cuter than his heathen 
brother. 
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Nor can it be said that such action of the 
Protestant missionaries is a thing of the past ; 
it never was in fuller activity than it is at the 
present moment. Quite recently there was a 
communal feud in the neighbouring province 
of Kwangtung in which the adherents of an 
English Mission were so far victorious as to 
infliot damage and loss on the heathen party 
opposed to them. Seeing they were getting 
the worst of the fight, the latter took counsel of 
their elders, and went over in a body to an 
American Mission in the same district, claiming 
its protection. The ceremony of baptism was 
presumably deferred for closer examination 
into the merits of the sudden and wholesale 
conversion, but the protection was not delayed 
on that account, and demands for restitution 
were promptly preferred against the raiders. 
The Chinese quarrel thereupon resolved itself 
into a negotiation between the two foreign 
missions as to the number of bu&loes and pigs 
that bad been stolen during the feud. To the 
question why they recognised the American 
missionaries — ^who are keen on the dollar^— as 
reSpresentatives of the Chinese claimants, it 
was replied by the spokesman of the English 
Mission that they were only too thankful that 
the discomfited heathen did not go over to a 
French Mission, as in that case more arbitrary 
proceedings might have been brought to bear on 
the dispute. 

The confessions of missionaries leave no 
manner of doubt that these interferences are 
habitual among them, that their converts 
are in the habit of palming o:ff on them in- 
volved and one-sided stories, whereby the 
unwary missionary is led to compromise 
hin^self in disreputable transactions. Th^ 
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practice is so firmly estal)li8bed, and is so well 
understood by the Chinese that, in the 
north, south, tmd centre of China, it is no 
uncommon thing for whole villages to become 
Christians as a strategic move in some old- 
standing feud. It comes as natural to them 
as castling the King at a particular stage in 
the game does to a chess-player. The value 
of the missionary factor in village warfare 
may be overestimated by the Chinese, but 
their faith in it seems to be amply attested by 
their acts. Whole villages do not go over to 
the Christians without a cause. They do not 
propose to serve God for nought. 

Where transactions of this character con- 
stitute part of the routiae of missionary work, 
where purely native a:ffairs are settled by the 
negotiation or adjudication of foreign officials, 
it is obviously trifling with words to maintain 
that Protestant missionaries refrain from in- 
terference in the secular affairs of the Chinese. 

The Canton Missionary Conference state the 
case with perfect frankness. In a letter 
published in the newspapers a few days ago, 
they claim, in explicit terms, the right of in- 
terfering in Chinese judicial procedure where 
native Christians are the litigants. They con- 
tend, of course, that this is done in the interests 
of justice, but for any foreigner to assume on 
his own sole authority to be the arbiter of what 
is just and unjust in a Chinese quarrel, and 
" insist " — for that is the word —on the Chinese 
Magistrates dealing with their own people in a 
particular way, is to disintegrate the sovereign 
authority of the empire, and to reduce its ad- 
ministration to chaos. The Canton mission- 
aries base their pretensions on the wording of 
the A-inerican treaty, which provides that ** those 
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who quietly profess and teach this doctrine 
shall not be persecuted on account of their 
faith, and that any Chinese convert who peace- 
ably teaches and practises the principles of 
Christianity shall in no case be interfered with." 
By a liberal interpretation of these words, the 
Canton missionaries appear to have persuaded 
themselves that they hold a commission to lay 
down the law to Chinese Magistrates, as well as 
ib their own Consular authorities, in purely 
Chinese matters which have no relation 
whatever to "the faith" or to "the prin- 
ciples of Christianity." We may be par- 
doned the observation that such a faculty of 
self-persuasion, though valuable in ceftain 
spheres of human activity, is rather to be 
distrusted when thrown into contact with 
such delicate and complex problems as 
arise out of the relation of China to the rest of 
the world. 

But it may well seem supererogatory to 
labour such points of detail in mission practice 
seeing the whole drift of the propaganda is 
avowedly to e:ffect a revolution in China. In 
the words of Dr. Faber, a learned Protestant 
missionary of Shanghai, recently deceased:— 
" The Chinese fully realise that the propagpation 
of this religion concerns nothing short of the 
very existence of the Chinese peculiar theory of 
life in its entirety " — that is to say individual, 
social and political. 

We know also that the political aspirations 
of missions whenever circumstances favour 
them take higher flights than the management 
of tribal feuds. The Jesuits in the 18th 
century plotted to depose one Emperor and 
instal another, and thereby brought about the 
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so-called persecution, and the expulsion of all 
missionaries. The Protestant missionaries in 
the 19th, espoused in a body the cause of the 
Taipingr Bebellion. They hailed the movement 
as the ** Christian insurrection," and did their 
best to encourage it and to ingratiate themselves 
with its chief, who, however, refused to have 
anything to say to them, and expelled them 
with violence. / 

To this day the rebellion is claimed as a 
triumph of missionary teaching. Mr. Arnold 
Foster, of Wuchang, writes in a recent letter to 
the Spectator .— " No one who knows anything 
of the Taiping Eebellion doubts that, if it had 
succeeded a pronouncedly Christian govern- 
ment, of a sort, would have held away over all 
China. No doubt its Christianity would for a 
time at least, have been something of a 
travesty of New Testament Christianiiy, but 
the rulers would not therefore have either 
hated or persecuted Christians of the ordinary 
Western type." The same writer also claims 
(he reform movement of 1898, which heralded 
the uprising of la^t year, as the work of 
Christian missionaries, meaning of course Pro- 
testants. So far, therefore, from contending that 
the Protestant propaganda is non-political, it 
were nearer the truth to affirm that missionary 
work is political through and through. The 
missionaries may of course claim, like everyone 
else, the right to propagate political as well as 
religious doctrines, but they cannot blow hot and 
cold in the same breath, nor escape the natural 
consequences of their acts. If they aim at sub- 
verting the existing polity of the empire under 
cover of the protection accorded to them in 
their religious character, they must expect the 
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fate of tbose who attempt to ait on two stools. 
They will degrade their religion without ac- 
complishing the political purpose to which they | 
have prostituted their Christian principles. 

A further observation on the letter just 
quoted may not be out of place here. Mr. 
Arnold Foster makes the sweeping asser- 
tion that "No one^knows anything of the \^^Ar-^ I 
Taiping Rebellion doubts that if it had suc- 
ceeded a pronouncedly Christian government, 
of a sort, would have held sway over all China." 
Now, I do not pretend to know much about the 
Taiping Bebelion, but if personal contact with 
it, and subsequent reflection can teach one any- 
thing, I may claim to know at least «ome/^mgr 
of that movement, and I, for one, entirely 
dissent from Mr. Foster's confident predicate. 
I consider Taipingism as anti-Christian as the 
worship of Baal, and would as soon believe that 
a pronouncedly Christian Government would 
have come out of that movement as that an 
eagle could be hatched from the ^^^ of a turtle 

Before attempting to deduce any practical 
hints for the betterment of the existing situa- 
tion, a glance at the manner of introduction of 
missions into China may not be amiss. For it 
has not been so clean and above-board as befitted 
the pure character of Christianity. Its entry 
has in fact been insidious, and attended with as 
much craft as the most fine-drawn pieces of 
worldly diplomacy usually are. Being all v» ith- 
in the memory of living men, the various stages 
of the process are easily verified by any one who 
feels interested in the subject. The modern 
missionary question is not yet sixty years old. 
It was opened subsequent to and consequent 
upon the treaty of Nanking of 1842. Ceme- 
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ieries, funereal rites, chorohes for Christian 
worship were permitted under the Treaty of 
Nanking. Thia applied of course to the five 
treaty ports to which all foreign intercourse was 
then strictly confined. The French sought, as 
an extension of these privileges, that the 
Chinese natives professing Christianity should 
likewise be protected. Their requests were 
considered and approved by the Imperial Com- 
missioner, Kiying, who memorialised the throne 
on the subject in 1844 and 1845. In reply, the 
fullest toleration was gpranted by Imperia 
Rescript to ** the religion of the Lord of Heaveh 
which instructs and g^des men in well-doing." 
More than that, the Emperor decreed that 
" the ancient houses which had been built in the 
reign of Kanghsi '' be, with specified exceptions, 
"restored to the professors of this religion 
in their respective places.** The French 
demands were thus conceded with every ap- 
pearance of liberality and good faith. The 
Chinese statesmen of that time seemed un- 
suspiisious of the bitter fruit which was wrapped 
up in these innocent-looking demands. The 
germ of the whole French policy in the Far 
East was by that simple concession introduced 
into the Chinese body politic — the aggressive 
alliance with the Church, the deep purposes of 
which had been copiously expounded in State 
papers from the days of Louis XIV, descending 
in an unbroken series, with constantly accumul- 
ating force, to our own day. This first step, 
as all subsequent steps, in the introduction 
missionaries was a conscious or unconscious 
imposition on the Chinese, inasmuch as 
the ulterior purpose was concealed under a 
pretext. 
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When the Treaties oi 1858 came to be ne- 
gotiated, a material adrance was made on the 
French agreements of 1844 and 1846. A general 
demand was now made for toleration of 
Christianity in China. This again was a co?ert 
design to gain something more than what was 
asked for, since full toleration had already been 
accorded. What was really contemplated by the 
two Powers, or by their respective propagandists 
who pushed them from behind, was aggression, 
religions only on the part of Great Britain : 
religions, political and military on the part of 
France. The concession to France in 1846 was 
the iron wedge driven into the granite block : 
the concessions of 1858 and 1860 were the 
water applied to it, causing the rock to 
split. It was a gentle operation, ulterior 
designs being veiled by the mild phraseo- 
logy of the treaties. The Christian religion 
was represented as teaching men to be 
virtuous ; its othdr attributes being carefully 
concealed. Thus the grand hypocrisy of Chris- 
tendom was embalmed in treaties dictated to 
China by the two victorious Powers, one 
Catholic and the other Protestant. It is im- 
possible in this case to make any distinctien 
between them. 

Next, a fraud, audacious and flagitious, was 
perpetrated by a French missionary in the in- 
terests of the Catholic propaganda in 1860, 
when a clause of the most drastic significance 
was smuggled into the Chinese text only of 
the French treaty, unknown even to its nominal 
negotiator. Baron Gros. It stipulated for the 
full restitution of the buildings and other pro- 
perties of the early Christians, irrespective of 
all intermediate ownerships, and irrespective 
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apparently of those which had been already 
restored by the decree of 1846. It also provided 
for the permanent residence of missionaries in 
the interior, and for their buying land and 
erecting houses and churches. The clause 
might possibly have been repudiated by the 
Chinese Government on the discovery being 
made that it was not contained in the French 
version, for by agreement between the high 
contracting parties it was the French text alone 
which was to rule in case of disputed interpre- 
tation. But the Chinese had not the courage 
to face a fresh quarrel, perhaps even another 
war with France. The French Government, 
on its part, took no pains to bring the two ver- 
sions of the treaty into harmony, but on the 
contrary allowed full advantage to be taken of 
the interpolated clause. The deception was 
indeed commented upon by Protestants, but 
their missions nevertheless availed themselves 
of its provisions under the **most favoured 
nation " privilege. And so it came to 
pass that the whole system of inland 
missions for the last forty years has been 
carried on under the aegis of this equivocal 
transaction. And, broadly speaking, the mis- 
sionary troubles, with their attendant crimes and 
outrages, during the past 35 years have arisen 
from this general cause. As Protestants have 
taken full advantage of the French treaty, 
it is difiScult to see how they can avoid the 
charge of being accessory after the fact to 
the means by which it was obtained. The 
situation, it must be freely admitted, was most 
embarrassing for them. They had either to 
follow the Catholic propaganda into the in- 
terior, or abandon that field to their competitor^. 
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Only one mission that I have heard of resisted 
the temptation, the one directed by Bishop 
Scott of Peking. Its members did not indeed 
refrain from gobig into the interior of the 
country, but so far as I have understood they 
claimed no rights there, and when persecuted in 
one city they did not hesitate to flee to another, 
rather than invoke the strong hand of their 
Government to support them in an untenable 
position. 

Consider for a moment the position of the Chin- 
ese Government in relation to these dubious 
proceedings. Leaving aside the question of com- 
parative ethics, on which Western nations assume 
superiority over Eastern, has not the history of 
the introduction and spread of the Christian 
propaganda in China been such as to fill the 
Government of the country with warrantable 
suspicion P Have they not seen that the 
thing that was demanded of them has 
never been the thing that was enforced; that 
the pretence has borne no resemblance to the 
reality; that the religion which inculcates 
virtue is breaking up their country as the roots 
of a banyan tree dislocate a stone wall ? And 
in that perfectly natural suspicion may we not 
discover some explanation, if not palliation, of 
the tortuous and criminal ways by which the 
Chinese have sought to thwart the purposes of 
those whom they regard as oppressors, bent on 
their destruction ? 

This would be a vain dissertation unless it 
opened the door to remedial measures. And 
this reflection brings me unfortunately to the 
weakest point in this address. The calamities 
which have been entailed on the Chinese per>ple 
are, for the greater part, as much beyond the 
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reach of remedy as the zeal of the propaganda 
is beyond the reash of argument. The re- 
ligious aspect of the movement is not a legi- 
timate subject for Government interference, 
however much it may invite general criticism. 
The mundane aims of the Romanist branch, 
and the territorial ambitions of the Powers 
with which the Church is bound up, are of 
too old standing to be affected by transi- 
tory occurrences or by public opinion. Of 
the whole composite strueture of the pro- 
pagunda, therefore, all that remains which is 
amenable to treatment is that small fraction 
of it which touches the civil relation be- 
tween the Protestant missionaries and their 
respective governments, which for this pur- 
pose are represented by Great Britain and 
the United States. In perfect good faith, 
ttiough utterly blind to what they were doing, 
these two Powers opened the door to their 
countrymen to overrun China, but without tak- 
ing adequate steps to control their operations. 
They thus imposed on the Chinese an unwork- 
able agreement, and the ill-adjusted machine 
has broken down. The question of inland 
residence had been urged by British mer- 
chants on their Government, which steadfastly 
refused to make such a demand on China on the 
ground, as stated by Sir E.. Alcock, that inland 
residence was incompatible with ex-territorial 
privileges, and by Sir Thamas Wade, that he 
could not recommend a British Consul to be 
sent to a place where a gunboat could 
not reach. It would throw an unfair burden 
on the Chinese to compel them indis< 
criminately to entertain strangers who were 
exempt from their jurisdiction and it would 
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be unfair to British subjects to allow tbem 
to reside in places where they coiild neither be 
eontrolled nor protected. Hence inland re- 
ridence was refused to merchants, though, as we 
have seen, it was tacitly, by an oblique process, 
granted to missionaries ~a much more dangerous 
social element. But, having allowed British 
missionaries, whether explicitly or implicitly, 
to avail themselves of the permission, it seems 
clear that the Governments were morally bound 
to supervise them, and either to follow them 
up by Consular officers to prevent disputes with 
Chinese officials, or to impose such regulations 
for their conduct as would work automatically 
as between the missionaries and the local autho- 
rities. 

Having omitted to make any provision what- 
ever for a clear understanding between the 
missionaries and the mandarins, and having 
discovered in the sequel the tragic consequences 
which the neglect entailed, it would appear that 
it became the duty of the Governments con- 
cerned, however late, to make good the omis- 
sion as far as might be practicable. That duty 
remains to this day unfulfilled. 

The only attempt to supply the want of a 
missionary concordat was that made by the 
Chinese Government itself in 1871. In that 
year the Tsungli Yamen issued an elaborate 
circular, addressed in the first instance to the 
French Government, providing with great pre- 
cision a modus vivendi for the missions. This 
proposal was not well received by any of the 
parties concerned. The British and American 
Governments excused themselves from the con- 
sideration of it on the ground that it applied 
to the Catholic propaganda, while the Protes- 
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tant missions and the Press denounced it in 
the usual wholesale fashion as an insidious at- 
tempt to create a system of official espionage 
intended to paralyse all mission work. I 
frankly confess to having taken part in 
this tirade. Yet, viewed in the light of the 
subsequent thirty years' experience, it miy 
well seem that the Powers and the mis- 
sions missed an opportunity of placing the 
propaganda on a satisfactory working 
footing. The first proposals of the Chin- 
ese Government were not necessarily final ; 
they invited discussion, and a fair dis- 
cussion might have evolved a scheme which 
would have met the reasonable requirements 
of all ; and if the British and American Gov- 
emmeots had taken part in a conference with 
the French, the result must have been such a 
definition of the privileges of the Catholic 
missions as would have placed a chec^ on the 
extravagant pretensions they have since de- 
veloped. The Chinese circular was divided 
into eight heads, each proposal being accom- 
panied by a full explanation of the reason 
for it, based upon actual experif^nce. It is too 
long for quotation, and indeed no quotation 
would be fair that did not include, with the 
regulation proposed, the argument attached to 
it. The document is one and indivisible, and 
can only be considered as a whole. It was 
published as a Blue-book, the number of which 
I have not got, and was appended to a bro- 
chure which I published in 1892/ 

Whatever the defects of the Chinese circular, 
it was at least a tentative effort to eliminate 
from the missionary question the elements of 
danger to the State. By refusing even to 
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consider it the Western Powers placed them- 
selves prima facie in the wrong, and thus 
incurred pretty nearly the whole responsibility 
for the outbreaks which have marked the past 
thirty years. A cruel injury had baen dona 
to the Chinese people in forcibly op suing 
their country to foreign missionaries without 
any regulations for their control, or clear 
deiinitiun of their statas. The injury was ag- I 
gravated by tha refusal to listan to any sug« 
gestion for supplying the want, after the need 
for it had been demonstrated. The ChristiaB. 
nations thus owe an immense moral debt to 
China, a debt which is quite beyond their power 
to discharge. It is a question whether their 
conscience is sufficiently sensitive to induce them 
to pay even a trifling instalment. For nations 
have a kind of conscience, though its operation 
is apt to be fitful. We have heard for instance 
of pecuniary indemnities being exacted by one 
Power from another, and when found excessive 
the overplus has, in exceptional cases, been 
refunded, it would be a small reparation for 
the injury inflicted on China were the two great 
non-aggressive Protestant Powers even now to 
put a bridle on missionaries of their nation- 
ality and prohibit them from meddling in 
Chinese politics in any manner whatsoever. 
The missionaries enjoy liberties ia the in- 
terior of China which are denied to mer- 
chants. Let them, on pain of having ihw 
privileges withdrawn, confine themselyes to 
religious teaching, the sole ground on which 
they enjoy thesc; immunities. Of course evasion 
would be practised, just as under the strictest 
preventive system smuggling is practised. 
Witness opium on the Canton River. But 
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there is some yirtne even in the mere stigma- 
tising of a practice as illegal. The better 
class of missdonaries would obej the law, 
those who did not woold lose in repute, 
and one or two recalcitrants expelled from 
the country would at least prove on the 
part of their Government a desire to protect 
the peaceable Chinese both from the meddlers 
I in local quarrels and from sedition-mongers 

on a grander scale. It is not wholly beyond 
the bounds of possibility that some of the more 
important missionary bodies themselves might 
be disposed to meet their Governments half 
way in devising means of freeing their missions 
from the political taint, though jealousy of 
competitors would no doubt stand seriously in 
their way. 

It is not, however, for us to formulate regula- 
tions for the government of missionaries. , Our 
ambition would be amply satisfied if the public and 
} the Governments concerned would take thought 

^ of their moral obligations in this matter, as a 

preliminary step, and if the missionaries would 
but consider their sacred calling in a rather 
purer light than some of them have been dis- 
posed to do, and render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar*s. 

It is but a very small comer of the vast and 
varied field of missionary enterprise that has 
been glanced at in this paper. There are 
many more aspects of the work which offer fair 
matter for general comment without touching 
at all on the province of religion or of Christian 
proselytising. There are practices which affect 
the good relations between Chinese and For- 
eigners, there are modes of prtoedure which con- 
cern decency and decorum which are quite as in . 
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teregting to the lay oommunities of the west as to 
the missionary bodies themselves. The mode of 
aeqairingland, and the ethics or SBsthetics of house 
and church bTiilding; the attitude of missionaries 
towards popular customs, superstitions and 
ceremonies : their itinerating practices; the part 
assigned to women and the method of fulfilling 
it, in proselytising work ; their treatment of th3 
literature, and of the deities and sages of tha 
Chinese, and numerous other items of that 
kind would form legitimate subjects for dis- 
cussion by ordinary men and women of the 
world, and they are subjects which may well 
Biggest to the missionary who approaches th^m 
with an open mind, the sources of many hin- 
drances to the spread of Christianity no less 
real than that which is more appropriately 
called political 
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